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IN LONDON. 





T is difficult to say what kind of treatment could 
have turned Theodore Barriére’s Scandales d’ Hier 
into a satisfactory English comedy, or, as it is called at 
the Royalty, comedy-drama. In the story itself there 
is very little to interest and nothing to amuse, although 
in Mr. Arthur Matthison’s. version, a certain amount 
of entertainment is provided by the incongruous say- 
ings and doings of the various titled people to whom 
we are introduced. The dialogue has no claim to atten- 
tion save by its superabundance, and the best points in 
the play are acting situations, which are so smothered 
by their surroundings as to lose half their effect. 
Why an English adapter should have pitched upon this 
unpromising play, which did not, if we recollect rightly, 
meet with any great success on its original production 
in Paris, it is hard to guess, and it is, as we have said, 
equally difficult to see any method by which he could 
have achieved his task with a really satisfactory result. 
Mr. Matthison, however, has contented himself with 
Anglicising the comedy only so far as the names of its 
dramatis persone, on all of whom, except the servants, 
he bestows titles ranging from Countess to Honourable, 
from Viscount to Baronet. This is the more un- 
fortunate, because not only the motive of the story 
but the utterances, whether serious or jocose, of the chief 
characters have about them an essentially foreign ring ; 
and we are not for a moment allowed to believe that we 
are really in company of the exalted society to: which 
we are professedly introduced. Viscount Liddesdale 
discussing with his friends the proposal of marriage 
which he means to make, scarcely seems a more likely 
personage than Lord Allington conveying a challenge 
on behalf of his cousin to the son of a lady who has 
been rude to his cousin’s wife at the Prince’s ball. This 
lack of vraisemblance, of which plenty of other illus- 
trations might be given, is fatal to the interest of a 
long-winded introductory act, and is naturally some- 
what less marked in subsequent passages which have 
more dramatic force. But it is this very lack which 
the competent adapter should be able to rectify; and 
if he feels that the task is beyond him—as must in 
many instances be necessarily the case with the best of 
translators—he should be content to leave the scene of 
the story where he finds it. 

Of the plot the briefest sketch may suffice. Ernest, 
Viscount Liddesdale, has, to the disgust of his family, 
as represented by the haughty Countess of Rosemont, 
married the young lady of comparatively humble birth 
whom we heard him discu’sing with his cousin, Lord 
Allington, in the first act. The grace and innocence of 
Miss Helen Summerson, the new Viscountess, speedily 
wins the heart of Liddesdale’s stern old grandmother ; 
but the happy young bride has a foe much more im- 
placable in the Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, a married woman, 
to whom Viscount Liddesdale paid much attention 
in days gone by. The Hon. Mrs. Vavasour has 
got hold of a choice bit of scandal concerning her 

rival—if the wife of one man may fitly be 








called the rival of the wife of another man in 
his affections. While Miss Summerson was staying 
in the house of her friend Lady Mantonville, another 
married woman made love to by a man not her hus- 
band, Mrs. Vavasour chanced to see Baron Reinfeldt 
leaving Helen’s boudoir by the window late at night. 
As a matter of fact, the Baron was visiting Lady Man- 
tonville, whose husband lay dying upstairs; but this 
Mrs. Vavasour either does not know or does not choose 
to say, and she employs her piece of scandal so effec- 
tively that when the new Lady Liddesdale is promenad- 
ing the Court ball-room on the arm of “the Prince” 
she is ostentatiously insulted by the “ ladies ” présent, 
and is practically driven out of the room. At this point 
the play, aftera great deal of tedious explanatory matter, 
catches hold of the interest of its audience, mainly in con- 
sequence of thesympatheticskill with which Miss Fowler 
suggests the bewilderment, surprise, mortification, and 
deep pain of Helen as she rushes home fresh from the 
extraordinary demonstration of which she has been made 
the victim. Lady Mantonville is present while her 
friend tells the tale of the insults heaped upon her, and 
undergoes the judgment of her husband, who by a 
clumsy contrivance is supposed to have obtained a clue 
to the mystery in the note-book of the reporter of a 
Society journal. But Lady Mantonville does not have 
to implicate herself for the purpose of clearing her 
friend’s character. In the nick of time, Baron Rein- 
feldt appears on the scene, confesses that he was the 
hero who descended from the window late at night, and 
adds that Lady Mantonville was the object of his rash 
attentions. Thus Helen’s character is cleared, but at 
the expense of her friend’s, and on this account the 
Baron is at once brought to book by the chivalrous, 
albeit cynical Lord Allington, who has already urged 
his suit upon Lady Mantonville, with the remark that 
he “will one day be the Marquis of Eskdale.”- But 
the Baron prefers matrimony to duelling, so now that 
Lady Mantonville’s husband is dead, her former admirer 
addresses her with worthier love and is accepted, much 
to Lord Allington’s chagrin. 

Scandal does not fit either Mr. Leathes or Mr. 
E. H. Brooke very happily, though the former actor 
deserves all credit for his effort to give some distinct 
character to the singular young nobleman whom he is 
called upon to represent. Miss Fowler, however, and 
Mrs. Leigh Murray play, the one with such emotional 
earnestness, and the other with such polished point, as 
to compensate for all deficiencies in the rest of the 
representation; and the feeble aimlessness of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s Lady Mantonville is fully atoned for by 
the extreme tact and artistic finish bestowed’ by Miss 
E. Wilson upon the thankless and somewhat overdrawn 
character of Mrs. Vavasour, the evil genius of the plot. 
Miss Wilson, who is obviously no novice on the stage, 
should make her mark in comedy. 


Auld Lang Syne, at present on the programme of 
the Park Theatre, is a three-act comedy by Mr. G. L. 
Gordon, which was produced last autumn in Edinburgh. 
It is a brightly written play, with a plot which, in spite 
of conventionality and occasional staginess of device, 
possesses considerable interest. Mr. Gordon, like other 
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« young humourists, is apt to let his pen run away with 

him, and to allow his jokes, some of which are capital, 
to appear to sin against good taste, inasmuch as they 
are hopelessly ill-timed and out of place. The story of 
Auld Lang Syne is of a kind made familiar to us 
through the medium of three-volume novels such as 
those written by Miss Braddon in her earlier days. 
The heroine Bessie, a second time married, is threatened 
by Herr Rosenthal, her first husband, with exposure as 
an unconscious bigamist. Bessie bribes Rosenthal into 
silence, for the sake of herself and her child, with the 
money of her wealthy and loving husband, Philip 
Baxter, and she takes into her confidence a Mr. Cecil 
Forsyth, one of those stage gentlemen who have a kind 
heart and a bitter tongue. Before the black-mail has 
done its work, the association of Bessie with Cecil is 
wrongly interpreted, and leads to a quarrel between her 
and her husband. In the end all is brought to a happy 
conclusion, with the discovery that Rosenthal is after all 
only the brother of Mrs. Baxter’s first husband, and is 
thus an impostor of the most thorough-going description. 
In Cecil Forsyth, Mr. G. L. Gordon follows the example 
of Mr. H. J. Byron in giving himself a part full of 
conversational brightness ; and as he plays it in the 
spirit in which he intended it to be played, with the 
requisite aplomb and cynicism of manner, the result is 
one of the most satisfactory features of the drama. 
Messrs. George Temple and Langford are the husband 
and the pretended husband respectively, and Miss 
Emmerson as the distressed wife, shows some com- 
mand of vigorous pathos and indignation. Altogether, 
Mr. G. L. Gordon is to be congratulated on the result of 
his work, and on having given, in spite of his mistakes, 
evidence of his possession of qualities, both as author 
and actor, which will cause his future efforts to receive 
a hearty welcome. 


At the Royal Italian Opera the first novelty of the 
season was produced on Saturday last, when an Italian 
version of Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie was heard 
for the first time in England. The original work was 
first represented in Paris, at the Opéra-Lyrique, Nov. 
16, 1876, with M. Capoul and Mdlle. Cécile Ritter 
in the two principal characters. Since then, Mdlle. 
Albani has made so great a success at the Paris Italian 
Opera in the réle of Virginia that the production of 
M. Massé’s work in London has been hastened for the 
sake of displaying to advantage the fine qualities of 
the Canadian songstress as an interpreter of characters 
in which feminine purity is the chief dramatic element, 
and is combined with music of sympathetic quality. 
In her impersonation of Virginia, Mdlle. Albani was 
almost as successful as she had been in the role of Elsa. 
In a few instances she was betrayed into conventionality 
of gesture and attitude, and when she had to express 
pathetic sentiment she sometimes resorted to that 
artificial tremolo which is so obviously artificial 
that the sympathies of the listeners are alienated, rather 
than conciliated, when it is substituted for genuine and 
spontaneous pathos. These exceptions apart, her im- 
personation of Virginia was a delightful realisation of a 
chaste and poetical conception. The story on which 
the opera is founded is familiar to everybody, and the 
original French libretto, written by M. Jules Barbier 
and the late M. Michel Carré, adheres closely to the 
tale so simply yet powerfully told by Bernardin St. 
Pierre. Of M. Victor Massé’s music it will be sufficient 
to say that it exhibits the symmetrical elegance 
previously displayed in his earlier works, La Chanteuse 
Voilée, La Reine Topaze, Les Noces de Jeannette, and 
Galathée, The last-named work would probably prove 
more attractive than Paul et Virginie, and if produced 
in England would throw considerable light on the 
sources from whence Mr. W. S. Gilbert derived inspira- 
tion when writing his entirely original play on the 
same subject. M. Victor Massé has the gift of 
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but - although it is 
coloured by reminiscences of Meyerbeer, Gounod, and 
Wagner, he presents none of those original effects 
which these composers have in their beaua moments 


melody, but he is never "strikingly original. 
orchestration is masterly, 


invented. An analysis of his music, and a recapitu- 
lation of the pieces which at this representation of 
Paul et Virginie were most successful, may be dis- 
pensed with. The chief attraction of the opera, as 
presented at Covent Garden, is the Virginia of Mdlle. 
Albani, and next in attractiveness is the imper- 
sonation of the slave girl, Meala, by Madame Scalchi, 
who has latterly developed remarkable and unex- 
pected histrionic ability. M. Capoul is an unsatis- 
factory Paul. With his carefully cultivated beard 
and moustache, he cannot “look” the boy of fifteen, 
and the boyish simplicity of the character is lost 
when he raves and gesticulates with an ardour which 
could hardly be expected from an adult. Sometimes 
he sang with true pathos and natural expression, but 
more often he indulged in exaggeration which was 
wholly unsuitable. The character of the faithful 
old slave, Domingo, has apparently been brought into 
prominence because a baritone was indispensable. M. 
Maurel was indisposed on the first night, and the 
effective song, “L’Augel s’envola,” was necessarily 
omitted; but he gave valuable aid in the concerted 
music, and his excellent acting as Domingo merited 
warm commendation. Mdlle. Cottino as the “little 
black hoy,” with a plaintive song (“ Ah triste nero”), 
and Signor Carbone as the vicious planter, St. Croce, 
were both histrionically and vocally successful. The 
two ladies who represented the mothers of Paul and 
Virginia looked younger than their supposititious off- 
spring, but sang out of tune with a pertinacity worthy 
of wrinkled dowagers. The new scenery by MM. Dayes 
and Caney is splendid, and the mise-en-scene does 
credit to the ability of Signor Tagliafico. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





HE programmes of the Liverpool theatres have 
undergone no change this week. Miss Annie 
Baldwin is still playing at the Amphitheatre in Jane 
Seton; Miss Kate Santley is appearing in La Belle 
Héléne or La Marjolaine, and the Pink Dominos 
has entered upon what promises to prove a second week 
of commercial prosperity. The Manchester pro- 
grammes, too, are the same as they were last week. 
Mr. Hatton and Mr. Matthison’s effective adaptation of 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, which, as in London, derives so 
much strength from the acting of Miss Rose Leclercq as 
the heroine, is still in the bills of the Theatre Royal, 
and the Sorcerer in those of the Prince’s Theatre. At 
the Theatre Royal, however, Miss Leclercq is also play- 
ing a character in which she has long produced an 
agreeable impression—-Ruth Carey, in Ruth’s Romance. 
Faust is the attraction at the Queen’s. In Edinburgh, 
as in many cities and towns in the kingdom, theatrical 
matters are just now exceedingly dull. On Monday 
night the Streets of London was produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Mr. and Mis. Howard, supported by 
the stock company, playing the leading characters. 
Some of the scenes are very fine, and notably “ Charing- 
cross on a wintry night, after a snow-storm.” Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Howard are particularly well fitted in 
their parts, and though the piece is played pretty much 
as it deserves to be, it cannot be said that any of the 
actors distinguished themselves, unless it be the repre- 
sentative of Dan Puffy, whose fun occasionally 
outsteps the limits of propriety. At the Glas- 
gow Theatre Royal, on Monday night, Rob Roy 
was revived. It was a happy thought of the manage- 
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ment, as the Glasgow Herald remarks, to put the fine 
old drama once more on the stage, if we may judge 
from the number and enjoyment of the audience. We 
are always sure that Rob Roy will be handsomely put 
on the stage at the Royal, and that the “ set” scenes, 
which are so great an attraction, will have all the ad- 
vantages of careful detail, being seconded by air and 
distance. In these respects the present reproduction is 
quite equal to its predecessors. The cast also is, on the 
whole, an excellent and familiar one. With Mr. A.D. 
M’Neill, of Edinburgh, as Rob Roy, the principal réle 
is in safe hands, nor can we hope to find Mr. Owen and 
Major Galbraith better impersonated than by those twin 
veterans of the stage, Mr. J.B. Fitzroy and Mr. H.F. Lloyd. 
The success during last week of Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville has been so great that the management of the 
Gaiety have determined upon running it for other 
twelve nights. The work is a very attractive one, and 
is recommended not only by good acting, but by much 
good “ reflective ” music, at all times tuneful, well laid 
out for the voices, and cleverly instrumented. Now 
that the different members of the company are thoroughly 
conversant with their work the opera goes splendidly, 
and is nightly received with enthusiasm by large 
audiences. The Herald describes Mr. John Howson’s 
interpretation of the unhappy miser as “ powerful.” 
On Monday night Mr. Rosenthal’s opera-bouffe com- 
pany entered on a week’s engagement at the Tyne 
Theatre, and made an excellent beginning before a 
large audience. The opera played was La Fille de 
Madame Angot. The company is on the whole a good 
one, and when we say that it includes Miss Annie 
Beauclerc, Miss Grace Armytage, Mr. E. D. Beverley, 
and Mr. Edmund Rosenthal, it will be understood 
that the piece was admirably performed. Miss Beau- 
clerc, with a clear sweet voice, and excellent act- 
ing abilities, made a charming Clairette; Miss Army- 
tage was equal to the part of Mdlle. Lange; and 
Mr. Beverley sang and acted well as Ange Pitou. 
Miss Wallis is still at Sheffield. Last night she 
appeared as Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing, 
and afterwards recited the “ Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Mr. Barry Sullivan is at Leamington, Mr. 
Charles Mathews at Bolton, the Engaged company at 
Cork, Mr. Charles Dillon at Brighton, the Stolen Kisses 
company at Bradford, Mdlle. Beatrice’s company at 
Birmingham, Mr. Robertson’s company at Coventry, 
the Proof company at Huddersfield, and Miss Mar- 
riott’s company at Derby. 





IN PARIS. 


+30 


7 centenary of the death of Voltaire was cele- 
brated here, and in many cities and towns of 
France, on Thursday last. The meeting in the capital 
was held at the Gaité Theatre, the principal speaker 
being Victor Hugo. As may be supposed, the building 
presented a very animated appearance. Every inch of 
room seemed to be occupied ; trophies made of tricolour 
flags decorated each side of the proscenium, and when 
the curtain rose Houdon’s bust of Voltaire was seen in 
the centre of the stage on a pedestal decked with 
flowers. The proceedings were opened by M. Spuller, 
who in an eloquent speech described the clerical hostility 
to the celebration as pitiful, spoke in scornful terms of 
the attempt to excite a prejudice against Vol- 
taire by taking detached passages from _ his 
works, pointed out that the canaille had adopted 
his principles, and ended by comparing him to Victor 
Hugo in the brilliancy of his gifts and his zeal for the 
oppressed. M. Deschanel was the next speaker. Vol- 
taire, he said, was to Paris what Paris was to France. 
The great Revolution which he so powerfully contributed 
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to bring about, and the approach of which he foresaw a 
quarter of a century before it broke out, was the advent 
of justice after fifteen centuries of iniquity. In regard 

to La Pucelle @Orléans—a piece of youthful folly, not 

so much the fault of the author as of his age—he was 

one of the first to do justice to her memory, and if at 

another time he insulted her, it might be asked who 

consigned her to the flames? In defending tolerance he 

proved himself a better Christian than Bossuet 

and other upholders of religious persecution. Many 

of the political and social reforms which he ad- 

vocated had long since been effected, and it 

seemed peculiarly appropriate that the centenary of 
his death should come at a time when France was 

holding a great festival of industry, and entering upon 
a new era of her history. Then Victor Hugo spoke, 

and assuredly no one who was present can ever forget 

the enthusiasm displayed by the audience as the 

venerable orator and poet, bending under the weight of 
fourscore years, but with a voice as strong and an eye 
as bright a8 ever, rose to his feet. “One hundred 
years ago,” he said, “a man died laden with years, 
with labours, and with the most illustrious and for- 
midable of responsibilities—the responsibility of the 
human conscience warned and corrected. He departed 
amid the curses of the past and the blessings of the 
future—the superbest forms of glory ; amid the accla- 
mations of his contemporaries and of posterity, and the 
hootings and hatreds poured by the implacable past on 
those who combat it. He had fulfilled the mission 
evidently chosen by the Supreme Will, which manifests 
itself as visibly in the laws of destiny as in the laws 
of nature. The eighty-four years he had lived 
bridge over the interval between the apogee of the 
Monarchy and the dawn of the Revolution. At 
his birth Louis XIV. still reigned; at his death 
Louis XVI. had already mounted the throne. His 
cradle saw the last rays of the great throne, 
his coffin the first gleams of the great abyss. 
He pleaded the cause of the human race against tyrants 
and monsters, and gained it. Frightful deeds were 
committed amid a polite society, amid a gay and care- 
less life. The Court was full of festivities, Versailles 
was radiant, and Paris was ignorant; and meanwhile, 
through religious ferocity, judges killed an old man on 
the wheel and tore out a child’s tongue for a song. 
Voltaire alone, sensible of all the forces marshalled 
against him—Court, nobility, finance ; the blind multi- 
tude, the terrible magistracy kneeling on the people 
before the king, the clergy a sinister medley of 
hypocrisy and fanaticism—Voltaire alone declared war 
against this coalition of all social iniquities. His 
weapon was that which has the lightness of the wind 
and the force of the thunderbolt—a pen. With that 
weapon Voltaire fought and conquered. It was the war 
of mind against matter, reason against prejudice; a 
war for the just against the unjust, for the oppressed 
against the oppressor. He possessed the tenderness of 
a woman and the anger of a hero. His was a great 
mind and an immense heart. He fought for Sirven 
and Montbailly as for Calas and Labarre. Regardless 
of menaces, insults, persecutions, calumny, exile, he was 
indefatigable and immovable. He overcame violence 
by the smile, despotism by sarcasm, infallibility by 
irony, obstinacy by perseverance, ignorance by truth. 
Between two servants of humanity who appeared at 
1,800 years’ interval there is a mysterious relation. To 
combat Pharisaism, unmask imposture, overturn tyran- 
nies, usurpations, prejudices, falsehoods, superstitions, 
demolish the Temple in order to rebuild it—that is 
to say, to substitute the true for the false, attack the 
fierce magistracy, the sanguinary priesthood, drive out 
the traders from the Sanctuary, reclaim the heritage of 
the disinherited, protect the weak, poor, suffering, and 
crushed, combat for the persecuted and oppressed—siich 
was Christ’s war. And what man carried on that war? 
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—Voltaire. The evangelical work had for its comple- 
ment the philosophic work; the spirit of mercy com- 
menced,, the spirit of tolerance , continued.” . This 
brought the celebration at the theatre to a close. Mean- 
while the Ménier committee held a meeting at the 
circus of the Chateau d’Eau. The statue executed by 
Caille for the adjacent square was uncovered, and a 
large crowd, the majority bearing banners, passed in 
solemn procession before it. In the evening the Théatre 
Francais gave a representation of Zaire, one of the 
most tender and pathetic of Voltaire’s tragedies. Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt again showed that as the heroine she 
has no rival, and the Orosmane of M. Mounet-Sully 
showed a decided improvement upon his previous per- 
formances of the character. ' 

Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingt Jowrs was re- 
vived at the Porte Saint-Martin on Saturday night. 
It is a piece well calculated to draw large audiences 
during the Exhibition, and the manager has accordingly 
placed it on the stage with great splendour. M. 
Dumaine, M. Lacressonniére, M. Vannoy, and M. 
Alexandre reappear in the characters which they re- 
presented on the first production of the piece, but the 
place of Mdlle. Angéle Moreau is taken by Mdlle. 
Gérard. The Chandelier has been revived. at the 
Comédie Francaise, M. Delaunay playing Fortunio. 
Last year this character was played by young M. Volny, 
and M. Delaunay, as we stated at the time, spared no 
pains to make the débutant a formidable rival. 





IN VIENNA. 





ITH the exception of.the Stadttheater, which has 
produced two adaptations from the French, one 
quite new and the other so old as to be a novelty, the 
Vienna theatres have done nothing since we last wrote 
about them that calls for notice. The Burgtheater has 
steadily adhered to its répertoire, which is sufficiently 
varied to admit of almost daily changes of programme, 
and the return of Herr Sonnenthal, after his long 
Gastspiel in Berlin, has given fresh attractive powers to 
the Marquis de Villemer, Fromont junior und Risler 
senior, Narciss, and other stock pieces in which he 
plays the leading parts. As for the Court opera, since 
the departure of Madame Nilsson and M. Faure at 
the beginning of last month, the performances have not 
been very brilliant, for some of the leading members 
of the regular company are also absent singing in 
other capitals, and the vocalists who have taken their 
places have in few instances been found satisfactory. 
Frau Wilt is delighting Leipsig, Fraulein Tagliana has 
achieved great triumphs in Berlin, and Fraulein Tremel 
is singing, we believe successfully, in London with an 
Italian suffix to her name. The Court opera, of course, 
suffers from the loss of three such singers, and the 
period that has followed their departure is regarded 
almost as a saison morte. Of the new singers who 
have appeared, Friulein Carlotta Grossi, from the 
Berlin Royal Opera, has had most success, She began 
with the Queen of Night in the Zauberfléte, and next 
appeared as Ophelia in Hamlet. At the Carl Theater 
Herr Tewele has relied chiefly upon pieces which have 
lost all novelty through frequent repetition, and evi- 
dently reserves for next season the real commencement 
of his managerial career. Let us, therefore, turn to 
the only theatre that has recently made any addition to 
its répertoire. 

Early in May the Stadttheater produced, with marked 
success, a German version of M. Legouvé’s Miss 
Susanne, which met with a cool reception at the Burg- 
theater some ten years ago, and has since been con- 
signed to oblivion. The young lady named in the title 


of this four-act comedy is the daughter of one Ville-" 


neuve, an ingenious but poor carver in wood. Having 











been educated in America, Susanne is acquainted with 
the English language, and makes a livelihood by giving 


lessons in it. By this means she gains access to the 
house of the Countess Brignoles, whose son Paul, a 
young officer in the army, of course falls over head 
aud ears in love with her. This is, at first, not 
displeasing to the Countess, who hopes that his new 
passion will put an end to an objectionable liaison 
he has already formed, and that it will not interfere with 
his ultimate marriage with a wealthy colonel’s daughter 
whom the mother intends for her son, as Susanne is 
engaged to one Joseph Dupont, a pupil of her father's. © 
The Countess finds, when too late, that she has been 
mistaken in this, and after vainly struggling for a long 
time against the power of love, she at last assents to 
the marriage of her son with Susanne, whose youthful 
and sprightly aunt Marthe consoles Joseph Dupont for 
the loss of his sweetheart by taking her place. The 
characters are well drawn, and the dialogue is graceful 
and animated. The references it makes to the Paris 
Exhibition—the play was originally produced in Paris 
at the time of the first Exhibition—have become once 
more appropriate to the moment. The acting was on 
the whole good, though Herr Bassermann, as Paul, and 
Fraulein Wewerka as Susanne, were perhaps a trifle too 
heavy. Frau Schénfeld was exceedingly effective as the 
Countess, full of dignity in her maternal anxieties. Frau- 
lein Weisse, too, was highly successful as Aunt Marthe, 
acting the part in her most piquant style. Last week the 
same house produced under the title of Ohne Vater und 
Mutter (Without Father and Mother) a German ver- 
sion of Messrs. Cormon and Beauplan’s four-act comedy, 
Pierre, with which the Paris Vaudeville opened its 
present season. The plot of the piece is fully narrated 
in our 33rd number (Vol. 2, p. 100), and we need only 
remind our readers that Pierre is the son of a man 
who has been sentenced to penal servitude for embezzle- 
ment, and that the interest of the play lies chiefly in 
the difficulties encountered by the son when he seeks to 
marry a girl of good family who returns his affection, 
and in the conduct of his mother, who has allowed him 
to be brought up by a friendly doctor as a bastard 
enfant trouvé rather than disclose his father’s shame. 
The piece is well acted here, Frau Schonfeld being very 
effective as the mother, while Herr Bassermann and 
Fraulein Schratt as Pierre and Gabrielle were very 
satisfactory. The stronger scenes were much applauded, 
but on the whole the play does not seem likely to attain 
here any greater success than that which attended it in 
Paris. 








IN BERLIN. 
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a* the performance of Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale by 

the Meiningen company has proved very attrac- 
tive, and will probably be regarded as the event of the 
present theatrical season, we may with advantage make 
some additions to the too brief account we gave of it 
last week. The mythical period in which the scene is 
laid renders historical accuracy in costumes and acces- 
sories impossible, and leaves free scope for fancy in the 
mounting of the play. Of this, full advantage has been 
taken, and the furniture, armour, and costumes have 
been chosen mainly with a view to picturesque effect, 
though some critics see in them traces of the various 
nations which ruled Sicily during the Middle Ages. 
Through the windows of the room of state in the palace, 
in which the first act has its scene laid, oneseesa beautiful 
landscape, bright withsunshine. In pleasing contrast with 
this brilliant scene is that at the beginning of the second 
act, where another room in the palace looks out upon 
a charming sea view, glowing in the last rays of the 
setting sun, while in the dim evening light of the room 
Mamilius prattles with his mother and her ladies, and 
then Leontes enters and gives strong expression to his 
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jealous suspicions of Hermione, the dim room gradually 
growing dimmer as the scene proceeds. The second 
scene of the third act, which in the original text is 
headed “A Court of Justice,” is here laid in the open 
market-place of a Sicilian town, in which picturesquely- 
clad groups stand about and by their eager gesticula- 
tions impart an air of animation to the scene, and all 
the architectural features of an old Italian city are 
faithfully reproduced as it were from some old canvas, 
making up a picture of rare beauty; yet one cannot 
help feeling that the scene is not an_ illustration 
of Shakspere’s text, but is introduced for the 
sake of displaying one of those features of stage 
decoration in which the Meiningen company so greatly 
excel. There is no other reason for the trial being 
held in the market-place, for when Leontes says: ‘“ As 
she hath been publicly accus’d, so shall she have a just 
and open trial,” his meaning evidently is that it shall 
take place in open court. Passing over some scenes 
which call for no comment, we come to the fourth act, 
which, like the prologue of Moliére’s Amphytrion, 
opens in the clouds, amidst which Time, impersonated 
by Fraulein Grunert, proclaims the lapse of sixteen 
years since the last fall of the curtain; this fantastic 
scene is effective, and Fraulein Grunert’s delivery of 
Time’s message excites much applause. The sheep- 
shearing festival, with its music and dancing, is 
admirably managed, and is full of life, the prin- 
cipal artistes, with the representatives of Florizel and 
Perdita at their head, dancing with great spirit, instead 
of leaving that function to a corps de ballet, as is 
generally done.. The scenes of the last act need not 
be particularly mentioned, but are worthy of those 
which precede them. We said last week that the 
version played by the Meiningen company adhered 
faithfully to Shakspere’s text, allowing Bohemia to 
retain its sea-coast, and the Delphic oracle to coexist 
with Julio Romano. The Natwnal Zeitung points 
out that further incongruities have been introduced by 
placing a picture of the Madonna in Hermione’s room, 
while the “seal’d-up oracle of great Apollo’s priest ” is 
brought by Cleomenes and Dion in a medieval shrine 
for relics. Since the first performance, several im- 
portant changes have been made in the cast. The 
difficult part of Leontes is now filled by Herr Robert 
instead of Herr Nesper. The change is for the 
better. Herr Robert acts with more power than 
his predecessor, but his outbursts of passion strike 
one as artificial, and accordingly he is much 
less satisfactory in the jealous scenes than in the last 
act in which he well realises the melancholy of the 
king. Fraulein Hennies has taken the place of Frau 
Bittner as Hermione, but like her predecessor she lacks 
the queenly dignity and the noble warmth by which 
Frau Wolter has frequently impressed Berlin audiences 
in Hermione’s speech in her defence in the court scene. 
On the other hand Fraulein Hennies was very happy 
in representing the amiable characteristics of Hermione; 
in the scene with Polixenes she caught the happy mean, 
dexterously avoiding undue familiarity, and in the 
scene with Mamilius she displayed much natural ten- 
derness. Perdita, too, has found a new and very charm- 
ing representative in Fraulein Grevenberg, who speedily 
gained the goodwill of the audience. 

At the Royal Opera, Herr Schiissler, of Hanover, has 
been appearing with great success as Count Luna in the 
Trovatore,andas Wolfram in Tannhduser. Fraulein Czer- 
wenka, of the Darmstadt Court Theatre,appeared here re- 
cently as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust with but mode- 
rate success. Ona subsequent occasion, as Agatha in the 
Freischiitz she created a more favourable impression. 
At the Royal Playhouse, Fraulein Breier of the Briinn 
Stadttheater has appeared as Jane Eyre in Die Waise 
von Lowood, and as Louise in Schiller’s Kabale und 

Inebe ; she is very young, and has much need of train- 
ing, but shows signs of capacity. 












IN AMERICA. 
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Y the last mail we have received New York 


advices to the 18th ult. Once more the Plaza 
on the east side of Union-square presented an animated 
summer appearance. The regular fall and winter season 
had ended, and from ten to four daily representatives of 
every department of the theatrical profession thronged 
the side-walks and filled adjacent. offices for business, 
discussion, retrospective lamentations, and hopeless 
prophecy. Groups of leading men, walking gentlemen, 
comedians, utility performers, agents and managers 
from all parts of the country were apparently reviewing 
the mishaps of the past, and foretelling the events of 
the coming dramatic year. Merrily the Hess English 
Opera Company rang in the summer season at 
the Union-square on the 13th with the melo- 
dious Chimes of Normandy to a fashionable 
and well-pleased attendance. The plot has al- 
ready been detailed in these columns, and as 
the cast is the same as when first presented in this city, 
extended comments would seem superfluous. It is, 
however, just to compliment both Miss Emelie Melville 
and Mrs. Zelda Seguin as the best voices in the organi- 
sation. Asan actress, Miss Melville is the embodiment 
of chic, and Mrs. Seguin of winning archness. Mr. 
William Castle is an old and favourite tenor, an exceed- 
ingly graceful actor and handsome dresser. His voice 
shows traces of prolonged wear, which, however, might 
yet be concealed if he would abstain from all attempts 
at vocal tours de force. It is yet within the memory 
of aged theatre habitués when simpering Juhets, 
modiste-created Julias, aspiring Paulines and massively- 
hosed Rosalinds controlled the local stage, while grim 
Lady Macbeths and unfortunate Camilles were 
struggling for admission at the stage entrance. 
But all good things have an end, and the public 
have now taken kindly to Dumas’s heroine of the 
French demi-monde. Recently, New York has been 
enlightened by two representatives of Parisian stage 
free love. Madame Modjeska, a real live countess 
from a country prolific of romance, came with handsome 
wardrobe, considerable stage experience and respectable 
dramatic capabilities, which created a favourable im- 
pression. Since Madame Modjeska’s departure, Miss 
Gussie de Forrest ventured into the Camille ranks, but 
it was apparent that the title and the coroneted devices 
were lacking, and Miss de Forrest descended into the 
Marble Heart. The latest Camille, however, has been 
more fortunate. On the 13th, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, this lady, as the Mercury puts it, began to 
exhibit the ravages of phthisis pulmonalis upon 
Dumas’s heroine in a very effective manner. Her per- 
sonal magnetism, allied to natural dramatic fire, won 
the sympathies of a large attendance. She is younger, 
handsomer, and more graceful than her predecessors, 
while equally polished and artistic. Signor Majeroni, 
as Armand, created a decided impression by his 
realistic and vigorous spontaneity in the fourth act. 
A very numerous assemb filled the Grand Opera 
House on the 11th to welcome Miss Emily Granard’s 
elevated illustration of Lady Macbeth. It was her 
first appearance on the stage, and it may be stated that 
loftiness of physique constituted one of the principal 
features of her impersonation. Miss Granard did not 
appear more than a head taller than Mr. McCullough, 
who, with amazing generosity, supported her as Mac- 
beth, and, as might have been expected, proved both 
artistic and vigorous. As an exalted tragedienne, 
the débutante is not likely to find a rival, and 
she deserved much commendation for frequent evi- 
dences of physical condescension in her stage business 
with the Scottish usurper. In the dagger scene Miss 
Granard created an exceedingly pleasant impression, 
and, in fact, her entire portraiture indicated that comedy 
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is her most appropriate avenue to Thespian fame. 
Mdlle. Aimée’s popularity had been fairly tested at the 
Park during the past two weeks, and Manager Maurice 
Grau may feel justly elated with the result, For the 
first half of the past week the sparkling exponent of 
opera-bouffe made a successful venture into the path of 
opera comique, and although she has ‘again proclaimed 
her farewell engagement, she is only human, and may 
possibly yield to comic opera next season. Les Cloches 
de Corneville drew a crowded house on the 13th, and its 
sparkling score, meaningful plot and action, and admir- 
able interpretation created quite a sensation in New 
York’s foreign colony. After Mdlle. Aimée’s Serpo- 
lette, Meziere’s artistic picture of Gaspard, the miser, 
proved the event of the evening. 








EN PASSANT. 


Or 


HE Princess of Wales went to the Globe Theatre on 

Monday week, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany and Princess Christian to the Court on Wednes- 
day, the Duke ‘of Connaught to the Gaiety on the same 
evening, and Prince Christian to the Vaudeville on the 
occasion of the 1,085th representation of Owr Boys. 


The production at the Lyceum of Vanderdecken is fixed 
for Saturday next. The decoration, we are informed, is 
exceedingly fine. 

Mr. Swinsurne was to have attended the Voltaire 
Centenary celebration at the Thédtre de la Gaite as the 
representative of English poetry, but was prevented at the 
last moment from going over. There was a seat for him 
next to that occupied by M. Victor Hugo. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has presented Mdlle. Marie 
Sartorius, of Cologne, with a gold medallion for her co- 
operation in the last Court Concert at Berlin. 


Mapame Mopveska is the owner of a diamond necklace 
of great value, which she wears as “Camille.” It was 
presented to her by the Emperor of Russia, and is valued 
at $40,000. It is said to be the only similar token ever 
bestowed by him on an actress. Indeed! 


Mr. Hawels’s sermon respecting the stage, as we men’ 
tioned last week, has been published. “ I had long felt,” says 
the rev. gentleman in his preface, “‘ that the pulpit owed a 
tribute to the stage, for reaching those whom the clergy 
often fail to reach ; for recreating the lives and solacing 
the hearts of thousands who, through our inefficiency, seem 
beyond the reach of direct religious influence. I thought, 
too, that it was for the clergy, who have so often condemned 
the foibles of the actor and the abuses of the stage, to 
remember with gratitude that the actors and dramatists of 
the day have never retaliated, as in France, by satirising 
the weaknesses of the clergy and the bigotry of the sects. 
If the actor can respect religion, however caricatured, 
should not the clergyman do justice to the drama, however 
liable to abuse? I seemed to feel, then, that the time was 
come for the Church to define—as it never was afraid to 
define in times past—its relation to the stage. In Shak- 
spere I found a common ground for that definition ; and I 
thought the priest and the actor might meet over such a 
Memorial as Mr, C. E. Flower and his friends are now 
raising to the memory of England’s greatest dramatist on 
the banks of the Avon. I, therefore, consented to preach 
a sermon on Shakspere and the Stage, and I should be glad 
if other clergymen would be induced to do the same.” 





THE centenary of Voltaire was duly celebrated at Rome. 
The committee was composed of sixty persons—senators, 
deputies, professors, and others—chosen without distine- 
tion of party. The celebration consisted of a representation 
of Zaire, at the Apollo Theatre, in which Signor Salvini 
played Orosmane, Signora Virginia Marini that of Zaire, and 
Lazaggi that of Nerestato. Then a bust of Voltaire, expressly 


modelled by the sculptor and Municipal Councillor Ettore. 


Ferrari was crowned, and a poem written for the occasion 
by the author of the tragedies of Nero, Cleopatra, and 
Messalina, was declaimed. The Roman Municipality 
granted the use of the Apollo Theatre and the services of 
the Municipality Guard; and the receipts taken at the 
theatre were given to the Roman League for the instruction 
of the people. The Pope, on the same day, made a speech 
deploring the admiration in which Voltaire’s memory was 
held, but making no allusion whatever to the celebration at 
the theatre. The bust of Voltaire is to be completed in 
marble and placed in one of the halls of the Victor 
Emmanuel Library in the ex-Jesuit College at St. Ignazion. 


Untess Lord William Pitt Lennox takes more care in 
writing his dramatic anecdotes it will be uncharitably sup- 
posed that he draws more upon his imagination than his 
memory. He tells us that in June, 1837, a dinner was 
given in honour of Edmund Kean at the Old Ship, Green- 
wich, and that as the party crossed Westminster Bridge 
on their way home the tolling of the bell of St. Paul’s 
announced that William IV. had been summoned to the 
tomb of his ancestors. Edmund Kean died in May, 1833. 


THE following is a statement of the receipts of Paris 
theatres during the seasons 1876-7 and 1877-8 :— 


1876-77. 1877-78, 

r. C. fr. c. 

ih aes + cesta oui ihies 3,189,227.01  2,950,797.04 
Théatre Francais........ 1,589,727.12  1,748,189.28 
Opéra-Comique.......... 904,153.45 996,440.37 
DES eee ie caicsivce seg 534,638.31 375,683.65 
a a) Ae 1,140,161.25 683,428.00 
OUMeville. .. iccsscccces 946,680.00 830,579.00 
 ccsrnccesireet 998,638.50  1,074,301.50 
CER, nc ceoceseeees 586,155.20 731,841.25 
Palais-Royal,.........+. 824,695.00 692,294.00 
Porte-Saint-Martin ...... 696,779.05  1,023,684.00 
PO EE eee ee 112,265.75 402,826.40 
OO rere 1,896,436.05  1,192,530.55 
Folies Dramatiques ...... 488,268.80 906,916.40 
pO ere 832,376.25 892,214.10 
jo eee eee 639,043.75 481,804.35 
Bouffes-Parisiens ........ 428,437.50 402,319.20 
Chateau-d’Eau.......... 151,583.45 254,965.45 
Menus-Plaisirs (Arts.),.., 65,579.00 184,450.25 
Ns Poo 00. c's-5.0:0:4 415581 141,059.00 177,555.90 
Se SOR 165,508.60 172,228.75 
Beaumarchais .......... 158,863.70 114,413.70 
Trois-Th.-Frangais ...... 54,877.10 116,214.85 
NONE - cicsedsaecieneh . 98,961.85 78,034.85 
Gr. Th.-Parisien ........ 16,085.55 15,258.40 
Folies-Marigny.......... 48,196.60 8,317.75 


Last week a matinée was given at St. George’s Hall in 
aid of the Vicarage Fund of St. Michael and All Angels’, 
North Kensington. Mr. Irving gave a scene from Hamlet, 
and Mr. Toole, Miss Marion Terry, and Mr. George 
Grossmith took part in the entertainment. Mr. Charles 
Mathews was to have appeared, but had to send a letter of 
apology from Blackburn, “I glean from paragraphs in the 
papers,” he said, “that Iam to be with you on the 27th, 
and Iam very glad to hearit. I promised that, if within 
reach, I would contribute my little aid on the occasion, and 
as I am not likely to -be further off than Huddersfield or 
Aberdeen at the time, of course you may depend upon me— 
only it must be by telephone. Would you prefer a song or 
a recitation? I can’t tell you how pleased I am that you 
have got over the difficulty of our meeting by setting time 
and space at defiance, and I ghall most cheerfully put my 
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shoulder to the wheel—I mean my lips to the telephone. 
At Huddersfield am I irrevocably engaged on Monday. 
My bills are out and must not be dishonoured. I have 
tried every means to get off, but without success, and you 
must feel that such a place as Huddersfield is not to be 
trifled with.” 


THE success of Viniche was celebrated last week by a 
supper in the public foyer of the theatre in which the piece 
is played, the Variétés. The company sat down at a quarter 
past onea.m. Each menw had at its back a design in 
colours, with a special allusion to the career of the particular 
guest for whom it was intended. Nor was this the only 
surprise that awaited the guests. During dessert Madame 
Judic proposed some toasts in a song to the air of “ Renaudin 
de Caen,” and the effect was delightful. In the dancing 
which followed, Madame Judic and Madame Chaumont took 
an active part, and six o’clock had struck before the com- 
pany separated. 


In Edmondo de Amici’s Constantinople, just translated 
by Miss Tilton, a reference to the crowd of small theatres in 
that city is given. Many have gardens and beershops 
attached to them. In some may be found the Italian 
comedy, with a crew of actors who leave very much to be 
desired. The Turks, however, frequent by preference the 
places in which French actresses, painted, half-naked, and 
all brazen, sing their double-meaning songs, with the accom- 
paniment of an execrable orchestra. One of these theatres, 
the Alhambra, in the principal street of Pera, is always red 
with fezzes from the stage to the door. Only those who 
have been in the Capel-lanes theatre in Madrid can say 
they have seen or heard anything like this entertainment. 
At all the most impudent gestures or highly-spiced jokes, 
the big Turks, seated in long rows, burst into loud roars of 
laughter. 

Last Thursday, while the centenary of Voltaire was 
being celebrated at the Théatre de la Gaité, a party of 
countrymen presented themselves at the box-office, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining tickets for the second gallery. ‘ Has 
Le Chat Botté begun?” asked one. “You have made a 
mistake,” said the contréleur ; “this is a representation in 
honour of Voltaire, and instead of Mdlle. Legrand you will 
see M. Victor Hugo.” “ Victor Hugo! we have already 
seen him—paying nothing, too—at a sitting of the 
Senate.” 

Tue first annual meeting of the Green-Room Club was 
held on Friday last, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield presiding. 
The balance-sheet showed that the club is in a prosperous 
state. At the suggestion of the president, the Duke of 
Beaufort, the first anniversary of the formation of the club, 
which falls in the third week of the present month, will 
be commemorated by a supper or a picnic. 


Honesty is the best policy. Mdlle. Beatrice has been 
prevented by domestic affliction from appearing at Birming- 
ham, but her name still appeared in the posters and 
advertisements. ‘ This,” writes a correspondent to the 
Birmingham Mail, “is very unfair to the public, as she 
did not appear at Shrewsbury last week ; and surely a 
supplementary advertisement might have appeared in yester- 
day’s papers announcing her illness. My party was very 
disappointed last night, and would not have gone if such a 
notice had been inserted ; but, having come some distance, 
did not care to return. I should not have written, how- 
ever, if her name had not appeared in this morning’s papers 
again.” - 

Dunine a Parsee theatrical performance at Ahmednuggur 
on the llth ult, the mandap accidentally caught fire, 








causing a fearful loss of life, The number of persons burnt 
to death was forty, and several others were terribly 
scorched, 


Lorp Canrnetoy is about to marry the Hon. Cecilia 
Harbord, eldest daughter of Lord Suffield. 


To-morROW will be the 272nd anniversary of the birth of 
Corneille. The occasion will be celebrated at the Troi- 
sitme Théatre Frangais by a performance consisting of 
selections from Mélite and the Menteur, a little piece called 
Corneille Amoureus, and a poem. The bust of the great 
dramatist will be crowned on the stage. 


M. Sr. Sains, the celebrated French composer, was 
expected in London this month, to make arrangements for 
the production of his oratorio, The Deluge. We regret to 
state that the visit of M. St. Saéns is postponed, owing to 
a severe domestic calamity. His youngest child last week 
fell from a window on the guatriéme étage, and was taken 
up dead, 4 

Jouann Srravss, who lost his wife a few weeks ago, has 
just married Fraulein Dittrich, a young lady of Vienna. 

As Miss Field recently stated, the new theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon is making rapid progress, and the 
foundations are being laid for the new museum, library, 
and picture-gallery, all to be devoted to Shaksperean 
objects. It may be added, the stained glass window given 
by Americans to the town, illustrating the Seven Ages of 
Man, is now nearly completed. It is in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, and immediately opposite the spot where the 
remains of the poet lie. 

Mo.ie. TALLANDIERA, one of the most promising of 
French actresses, died on Thursday last at Cannes, Her 
début took place in 1874 at the Gymnase, and her acting 
in the revival of Oncle Tom at the Ambigu this year showed 
that she had made considerable progress in her art. Soon 
afterwards she was selected to play Fantine in Les Misér. 
ables, but only a few days before the production of that 
piece she was compelled by ill-health to give up the part. 
The cause of her death was consumption, aggravated by 
over-study. 


Mome. Evcente Parrennerm read the criticisms in 
some Cincinnati papers the morning after the first Festival 
concert, and was not pleased with them. She threatened 
to go home and break up the entire Festival. The 
managememt persuaded her to change her mind, and 
succeeded. If Mdme. Pappenheim intends to do the same 
thing in Lendon, she had better save her passage-money. 


OnE morning last week, Mdlle. Girard, who is playing at 
Paris in Les Cloches de Corneville, was found insensible in 
her bed. The bouquets thrown to her on the previous night 
were in the room, and were doubtless the cause of her 
illness. 

An English prima donna made a French audience laugh 
while rendering the somewhat spasmodic portion of the 
famous song, “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” commencing with 
the words, “Tu vois mon effroi!” She sang it, “Tu vois 
mon nez froid.” 

Wuite Mr. Emmett was singing his ‘‘ Bologna” song at 
the Standard Theatre, New York, recently, he accidentally 
struck the orchestra leader with his string of sausages. The 
insulted chef left his stool in high dudgeon, and disappeared 
under the stage, followed by the balance of the orchestra. 
Fritz was taken aback, but, recovering himself, remarked, 
Vell, dot’s all ride,” climbed down into the orchestra, 
gathered together all the instruments, carried them to 
the stage, and began to play solos on each amid unbounded 
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applause, The thing is said to have been entirely unpre- 
meditated, but that is rather doubtful. 

Mr. Antuur Marruisoy, we think, has scarcely met with 
justice in reference to Moses in Egypt. The part he took 
in the matter has been comparatively overlooked. The 
work he has done, however, is of much importance and 
value, and Sir Michael Costa, who is net given to paying 
compliments without reason, congratulated him in warm 
terms. 

Mae. Mario (Mrs. J. B. Polk), wife of the favourite 
comedian of the Union-square Theatre Company, expects 
to return to this country during the coming summer. She 
does not come professionally, but only to see her relatives 
and friends, from whom she has been separated about five 
years. She has been studying for the operatic stage in 
Italy, and has sung in many of the large cities there with 
great success, 


Last week, a Paris journalist ventured to ask an actress 
what her age was. “Forty,” was the reply; “my bap- 
tismal register, however, unfortunately says that I am fifty. 
In daylight I pass for thirty-six ; in the evening I am only 
thirty ; viewed by a subdued light, and not too near, I 
appear twenty-five.” 


Tue Srace “ Accipent” whereby a variety performer 
was killed by a shot fired at an apple on her head, has not 
proved to be warning enough to put an end to such exhibi- 
tions. Recently it was not one of the performers who was 
killed, but a boy outside the tent of a variety company 
travelling through Indiana. In neither of these cases was 
there any likelihood of punishment to the shooters for 
manslaughter, and consequently it is not surprising that 
the woman who shot Volante is trying to make capital out 
of the “accident” by advertising herself as the principal in 
that tragedy. 


GRANDMAMMA—we advisedly refrain from saying her 
“Paris correspondent”—states that “M. Sardou has read to 
M. Montigny a three-act comedy destined to appear at the 
Gymnase in October next.” M. Sardou has done nothing 
of the kind. 


CiRcUMSTANCES alter cases, Many a man who was de- 
signed by nature to sing tenor in a church choir is obliged 
to perambulate the earth, and confine himself to simple 
melody like “ Umbrel-la-aa-s and parasols to men-n-n-n-d,” 

M. Epmonp Axout says that at the age of twenty-five a 
Frenchman has rhymed a tragedy, written in two journals, 
received three sword-wounds, attempted two suicides, 
troubled the peace of fourteen husbands, and changed his 
political opinions nineteen times, 

A CoMPLETE edition of the Memoirs of Hector Berlioz has 
just been published by Calmann-Levy, in Paris, comprising 
the composer’s autobiography, his travels in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and England, as well as a number of critical and 
polemical notes and essays. 


THE Hornet's Nest, by Mr. Byron, will probably be pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, with Mr. Sothern as Spoozbill. 
The piece did not succeed in America, but that is no reason 
why it should fail here. The Crushed Tragedian drew large 
audiences on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Miss CavenpisH’s benefit will take place at the Gaiety 
on the 15th June. 


Mr. Tooter will take his benefit on Friday at the Globe. 
Mr. Irving, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Kelly, Mr. James, Mr. John 
Clarke, Mrs. Mellon, and Miss Josephs will appear. 


Mr. Georce Honey is to appear at the Strand Theatre 
on the Ist July in Engaged. 








Mr. Emery, we are informed, intends to undertake a 
tour in Australia, where he will appear in many characters 
with which his father’s name is associated, such as Tyke, in 
the School of Reform. 


Tue Duke’s Theatre will be reopened on Saturday next 
with a new and very attractive programme. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ and Mr. Walter Bentley remain at the 
Lyceum Theatre; Mr. Mead is about to leave. 


Tue Little Duke is to appear at the St. James’s Theatre 
very shortly. 


Miss Hayes has just finished an original libretto for a 
serious opera in four acts, founded on a highly dramatic 
episode of Italian history in the time of the Medici. 


THE promised revival at the Comédie Frangaise of Ra- 
cine’s Britannicus has been put off in consequence of the 
absence on military drill of one of the actors in the cast. _ 


M. Hennequin’s new comedy, Les Pétites Correspon- 
dances du Figaro, has been accepted at the Gymnase. The 
cast will include M. Saint Germain, Mdlle. Legunet, M. 
Achard, Mdlle. Dinelli, and M. Ravel. 


ANOTHER comedy from the pen of M. Hennequin is in 
preparation at the Vaudeville. 


M. Lion Escuprer has been very ill. 


MD.uLE. ARNAUD, now at the French Opera, will be 
married on Monday next, and after that will not be seen 
again on the stage. 


M. Aveuste Vitu, of the Figaro, has been selected to 
adapt La Morte Civile for the Odéon, which is to be closed 
during a part of the summer. M. Daudet’s adaptation of 
his novel Jack is also in preparation here. 


Tue Pétit Hétel, a comedy in one act, by M. Meilhac and 
M. Halévy, is in rehearsal at the Théatre Frangais. M. 
Coquelin, Mdlle. Samary, and M. Thiron head the cast. 


THE promised revival at the Vaudeville of Le Procés 
Veawradieux will be preceded by a little piece called Les 
Rieuses, in which Mdlle. Pierson, M. Dieudonné, and 
Malle. Bartet will appear. It is from the pen of Madame 
Regnier. 

M. Git-Naza, Mdlle. Lina Munte, M. Montbars, and 
Mdlle. Jeanne Bernhardt have enrolled themselves under 
the banner of M. Chabrillat for the forthcoming campaign 
at the Ambigu. 


Tue Postillon de Lonjumeau is to be revived at the Opéra 
Comique. 


MapamE Detpaine Marquet, formerly of the Comédie 
Frangaise, has just died at.Neuilly. 


MDp.ue. DE Ciéry has passed from the Palais Royal to 
the Vaudeville, 


Tue Musical World says that a genuine Chinese comedy, 
translated under the supervision of the Interpreter of the 
Chinese Embassy, will shortly be given, with scrupulously 
correct costumes, scenery, and properties, in Berlin. 


JULES DE Swerr has sent in a new opera, Die Albigenser, 
to the Imperial Opera-house, Vienna. 

Tue. Municipality of Venice have rejected by eighteen 
votes to thirteen, the proposed grant of 50,000 francs for 
the Teatro della Fenice. 

An Italian operatic company from Smyrna is performing 
at San Stefano. 

Mr. Bovcicautr is rewriting his version of Louis XJ. 
for Mr. Lawrence Barrett, 
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Mr. James M. Warp, husband of the unfortunate Win- 
netta Montague, was recently married in the West to Miss 
Carrie Clarke. 


Mr. Currton TAYLEURE has finished a new play for Mr. 
F. 8. Chanfrau. It is political, and has the significant title, 
Crooked. 


Mr. Jonn McCuioven opens at Booth’s next Fall. 
Miss Bessie Darling will be his leading support. 


Mr. H. J. Montacue has become full partner of Mr. 
Henry French in Diplomacy outside of New York. 


Sleepy Hollow is the name of a three-act pastoral opera, 
the music of which is being composed by Max Maretzek and 
the libretto written by Charles Gaylor. It is founded upon 
Washington Irving’s legend of the same title. 


Mark Twain is now in Europe. A reporter inter- 
viewed him on board the steamer just as he was starting, 
and Mr. Samuel M. Clemmens told the reporter this :-— 
“Tam going to write something when I get settled. I 
can’t write when I am interrupted. I burn three pages 
out of four and begin over again. In Germany, where I 
can’t understand a word they say, I can settle down and 
write it off.” 


Mr. Frank MarsHatu’s False Shame was in the Marine 
Court, New York, before Mr. Justice Goepp, on the 4th 
inst. Mr. Stephen Fiske, as the representative of Mr. 
Marshall, brought suit against Mr. H. J. Montague, of 
Wallack’s Theatre, for $1,000, amount of author's royalty 
due to Mr. Fiske for representations of the play, already 
given by Mr. Montague. Counsellor William F. Howe 
obtained an order from the Court, directing that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Thomas Small, a resident of England, should 
be taken by commission. 








DOUBTFUL BENEFITS. 


—+roo-—— 


J = feeling which originally prompted the benefit 
performance was no doubt a kindly and creditable 
one, and there are plenty of benefits against which not 
a word is to be said. Their motive was succinctly 
suggested in the letter written the other day by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, when he was prevented by illness from 
singing at the Mario concert—“ He can no longer 
work; I can.” The strong helps the weak, the rich 
helps the poor, the popular and successful player helps 
the player who has for one reason or another outlived 
popularity and success. Then there are other benefits 
intended to relieve special necessities of actors who are 
temporarily under a cloud, and are in pecuniary or 
other difficulties, whilst we also have the farewell 
benefit, designed principally to pay a substantial com- 
pliment to an artist who, having done good and faith- 
ful work in his time, is about to retire from the scene 
of his labours. Of benefits of these two classes, which 
we may describe’ respectively as the “ charitable ” and 
the “complimentary,” we have of late had abundant 
examples; and in some cases the pecuniary result 

‘achieved by the earnest efforts of an influential 
committee, the generous assistance of actors and 
actresses, and the co-operation of the playgoing public 
has been unexpectedly good. Even here, where the 
motive of the benefit entertainment is perfectly adequate, 
there are unpleasant whispers abroad of honorary 
treasurers and honorary secretaries who cannot get in 
the subscriptions promised to them, and of beneficent 
donors who like to obtain at a very cheap figure a repu- 
tation for generosity, by the aid of their constant 
appearance in lists of “ subscribers to the fund.” These 








patrons of the drama, amongst whom are to be found, 
we regret to say, persons of position in the theatrical 
world, go so far as to use highly-priced seats, for which 
they never pay and never intend to pay, and they 
indirectly as well as directly do great harm to the 
charities which they pretend to support. To so great 
a pitch has this cheap charity grown, that there have 
been threats on the part of the honorary officers—whose 
thankless{duty it is to pay over to the bénéficiare a less 
sum than he or she expects—to publish a supplementary 
list of defaulters ; and if this list referred to benefits as 
far back as a couple of seasons ago, its results would, 
we venture to say, be more startling than pleasant. © 

Apart, however, from minor evils of this order, which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as incidents natural to 
undertakings such as those to which we refer, there are 
benefits which appear to us to be in themselves any- 
thing but beneficial, no matter how they may be 
conducted. These are the benefits which have no real 
raison Wétre. They are faulty in principle, whether 
we class them amongst the benefits which are charitable 
or the benefits which are complimentary, since their 
recipient or object does not stand in need of charitable 
assistance, and has done nothing to deserve special 
compliment. All benefits are more or less evils, inas- 
much as they smack somewhat of mendicancy; but 
these are unnecessary evils. The beggar is not in 
pecuniary difficulties, but merely wishes to add a few 
pounds to an adequate store. This wish occurs to him 
every year in the height of the theatrical season, 
and as he has the means of gratifying it, 
he does not hesitate to do so—at the expense 
of other people. The person who thus has what 
we have ventured to call a “doubtful benefit” 
is generally an actor or actress who has made some 
little name, or else is a manager; and he or she gets 
up his or her benefit purely as a matter of commercial 
speculation. Very often nowadays the artists concerned 
do not even give their services, but expect to be paid 
for them at the usual rate; and the “ benefited” 
manager pays his company their regular salaries. The 
programme is an exceptional one, containing a few 
scraps to give it the orthodox “ miscellaneous ” air, and 
marked, ‘perhaps, by the bénéficiare’s first appearance 
in some well-known role; and the advertisements of 
the entertainment describe “ Mr. So-and-So’s Annual 
Benefit ; Special Attractions.” Or, perhaps, Mr. So- 
and-So, being a player popular in the provinces, is 
about to leave London, as he always does at about the 
same time every year. So he invites us to his “fare- 
well performances,” and does his best to make a simple 
au revoi* arouse the emotions caused by a genuine 
adieu. 

Then we have the soi-disant benefit of the débutante 
of whom no one ever heard, and to whom it is doubt- 
less extremely beneficial to familiarise herself with the 
part of Juliet, or Julia, or Helen, and to have a lesson 
in public from the Friar Lawrence or the Master 
Walter of the occasion. We have the “ ticket benefit ” 
of the gentleman who keeps the books in the box-office, 
or of the acting-manager who manages the “ business ” 
in front, or of some other official whose functions are 
only dimly understood by others besides his personal 
friends and his colleagues. We have, in fact, “ bene- 
fits,’ and “annual benefits,” and “complimentary 
benefits,” ad nauseam; and it is time to protest 
against an abuse which threatens to do serious injury 
to the benefits which are not only thoroughly legitimate 
but are an honour alike to those who give and to 
those who receive them. With the managers, 
especially, -have we no sympathy. Every perform- 
ance at a theatre ought to be a “benefit” to 
its manager, if he is fit for his position; and 
that manager has no more right to ask people to 
patronise any special performance asa favour than has 
the shopkeeper to ask his customers to buy as a favour 
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at his sale of surplus stock. The position is one un- 
worthy of the would-be bénéficiare; and it is not one 
that we find taken up by managers like Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Hare, and Mr. Hollingshead. The ticket benefit 
ought to have its place supplied by an increase of wages 
or salary to the ticket bénéficiare, whose performance of 
his duties gives him no claim upon the public beyond 
that of the industrious booking-clerk at the railway- 
station or the attentive shopman. The benefit of the 
novice needs no fresh condemnation at our hands, 
and always brings its own punishment for those who 
patronise it. It is generally the ill-judged effort of 
one who wishes to run before he can walk; and 
it fails after the manner of all such attempts 
to find or make a royal road to fame. 

The annual benefit of the popular player alone 
remains to be considered ; and it is an institution clung 
to by so many excellent and honourable artists that we 
dare not condemn it in haste. And yet we feel instinc- 
tively that both the principle upon which it is founded 
and the influence which it has upon the standing of 
the theatrical art as a profession are almost wholly 
bad. In the first place, the popular player, the star of 
the theatre, is the very member. of the company who 
does not stand in real need of a benefit. Of course, by 
taking one, he gives himself a chance of being repaid 
by his friends for any obligation that he may have placed 
them under; but so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, the favourite’s popularity has commanded its full 
recompense. If custom had not made the practice 
so common, we feel convinced that many an actor who 
takes his “annual benefit ” as a matter of course would 
not do so. So much for the principle of this in- 
discriminately-asked charity ; its evil results follow, or 
will follow, as a matter of course. The professional 
that cries “wolf!” so often will in time sensibly 
lessen the meaning of its appeals, and will lose in caste 
a great deal more than he gains in money. The 
* doubtful ” benefit—the benefit, that is to say, which is 
uncalled-for, and only to be justified as far as needless 
begging may be justified—will slowly but surely ruin 
the benefit which is in every way legitimate, and in the 
meantime it certainly adds but little to the credit of 
those who permit its eleemosynary associations to cling 
to the honourable work by which they earn their daily 
bread. 








THE VOLTAIRE CENTENARY. 


4 


HAT the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Voltaire should be allowed to pass without special 
honour being done to his memory was hardly to be ex- 
cted. The author of the Hssui sur les Mewrs et 
"Esprit des Nations, of the Siecle de Louis Quatorze 
and the Henriade, of Zaire and Mérope, of Candide 
and Zadig, is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
men that history can exhibit. In some walks of 
literature he has been equalled or surpassed, but no 
one has approached him in the variety of his sympathies 
or the range of his knowledge. In whatever happened 
for the moment to engage his thoughts, abstract specula- 
tions or commercial investments, the philosophy of his- 
tory or contemporary events, epic poetry or vers de société, 
tragedy or romance, ancient or modern literature, he 
seemed to find a congenial element. He was a sort of 
literary Proteus, capable of assuming any form at will. 
Nor can he be said to have failed in anything he 
attempted. His philosophy, however shallow at times 
it may be, found converts from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other. He upheld the glory which the 


tragedies of Corneille and Racine had conferred on the 
French drama. 


His histories, in addition to being 











lively and graphic narratives, were the first works of 
their kind in which the attention of the reader is 
directed to the progress of arts, science, civilisation, 
and subjects other than campaigns and Court intrigues. 
The Henriade, in spite of many shortcomings, must 
still be pronounced the finest epic poem in the French 
language; and as long as that language shall last 
his clear and vigorous writing will be referred 
to as a model of style. But it is not merely 
as a literary phenomenon that Voltaire appears before 
us. He was both a political and social reformer. 
Though opposed to democratic ascendancy, he was 
friendly to the principle of limited monarchy, and has 
frequently defended it with admirable judgment and 
force. He advocated the reform of the criminal code, 
the abolition of torture, and the indispensable sanction 
of the sovereign to all death-warrants. From boyhood 
to his grave he was devoted to the cause of religious 
toleration. His hostility to Christianity is in many 
eyes an ineffaceable blot on his character, but it is only 
fair to remember that a natural want of reverence and 
the influence of early associations did not permit him 
to appreciate what he attacked, and that if harm was 
done by his anti-religious works it was not without 
alloy. For those works, in the language of Mr. Carlyle, 
“gave the death-stab to modern superstition,” and 
broke the power of an intolerant, cruel, and even 
profligate priesthood. Indeed, the power of Voltaire’s 
denunciation was so great that he is regarded on all 
hands as one of the causes of an event which the 
great mass of his countrymen hold to be the most 
glorious in their history—the great Revolution. 
Passion, pathos, imagery, wit, sarcasm, mockery, 
argument, and philosophy are by turns employed in 
furtherance of his purpose. Both in his foibles and his 
virtues he was a typical Frenchman—vain, without a 
keen sense of self-respect, morbidly sensitive to attacks 
from even insignificant men, but capable of acts of un- 
selfish generosity to which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel. By allowing the centenary of the death of 
such a man to pass without a public ceremonial the 
French nation would have incurred a lasting re- 
proach. 

Nevertheless, the proposal to hold such a ceremonial 
was instantly opposed with unsparing violence. The 
Roman Catholic clergy flew to arms, and several 
journals which do not share Voltaire’s theological and 
political views joined in the outcry. He was denounced 
as a scoffer at revealed religion, as a parasitic flatterer 
of Louis XV. and his mistresses, and, above all, as the 
defamer of Jeanne d’Are. Nothing was said of the 
brighter side of his character—of his fervent hatred of 
oppression and injustice, of the signal services he 
rendered to his country, of the kindness he showed 
towards}the struggling and the necessitous. This un- 
reasoning prejudice was particularly conspicuous 
in the Bishop of Orleans’ now famous pamphlet, 
to which we drew attention a fortnight ago. 
Monseigneur heaped dirt upon Voltaire’s memory with 
a liberal hand, and was not deterred by the spirit and 
letter of the religion he professes from deliberately 
suppressing the truth whenever it told in the philoso- 
pher’s favour. A larger-minded and better-informed 
man would have taken a very different course. In fact, 
the force of Voltaire’s attacks upon Christianity is to 
be diminished not so much by lampoons of this de- 
scription as by a calm and thorough explanation of 
what led him to despise revealed religion. From his 
boyhood he may be said to have breathed an atmo- 
sphere of scepticism. Unbelief was fashionable in 
Paris; every young man wished to pass himself 
off as an atheist. The policy of the Church and the 
morals of the clergy as a body: were not calculated 
to make Voltaire think that in this instance fashion was 
in the wrong. The priesthood, as though to show that 
their power depended upon the ignorance of the masses, 
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sought in every conceivable way to fetter the human 
mind. They persecuted everyone whose opinions regard- 
ing the Word of God happened to differ from their own. 
They refused a Christian burial to Adrienne Lecouvreur 
and other players who died too suddenly to allow of 
their renouncing the profession of the stage, and the 
spectacle of an Archbishop or a Bishop indulging in 
the luxury of a few mistresses was far from un- 
common. Voltaire, whose theological studies were neither 
numerous nor profound, hastily assumed that because 
the clergy were bigoted and profligate, the religion 
they represented could not be worth much; and if 
Monseigneur Dupanloup had had the courage to point 
out this fact, his pamphlet might have had the effect 
he desired. By reviling Voltaire as a Court parasite, 
too, he betrays further want of knowledge on the 
subject he is treating, and falls into the error of 
judging a man of the eighteenth century by a standard 
formed upon the ideas of the nineteenth, In the reign 
of Louis XV, it was not thought degrading to flatter 
him or his mistresses, especially when, as in the 
case of Voltaire, the chief object was to obtain political 
employment. If Monseigneur Dupanloup will consult 
the memoirs of the period he will find that even heads 
of the Church descended to such flattery for a less 
innocent purpose. That the Pucelle dOrléans should 
have escaped from Voltaire’s hands is undoubtedly a 
matter of regret ; but, either from ignorance or reluct- 
ance to admit anything in Voltaire’s favour, Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup forgets to state that in his serious 
moments the author expressed the highest admiration 
of the heroic girl who rolled back the tide of English 
invasion—nay, said he was sorry that he had written 
the book. Lastly, Monseigneur Dupanloup seeks to 
excite a prejudice against Voltaire on the ground that 
he was not a democrat, that he termed the masses the 
“ canaille.” Thanks to the anti-educational policy 
pursued in those days by the priesthood, the term was 
not improperly bestowed, and the wildest democrat of 
Belleville feels no more resentment against Voltaire on 
that score than would be excited against Edmund 
Burke if an expression which he used at about the 
same time—the “swinish multitude”—were to be 
quoted at a meeting of English Republicans to-day. 
The Bishop of Orleans’ pamphlet gave rise to a sharp 
conflict between the clerical and anti-clerical elements 
in French society. The former, after some months’ 
seeming hesitation, resolved to oppose the celebration, 
and if unsuccessful to organise a rival ceremony in honour 
of Jeanne d’Are. The anti-clerical party, on their side, 
were equally determined that the intended homage to 
the memory of the man who had destroyed the preten- 
sion of the Roman Catholic priesthood to be a ruling 
caste should be rendered, and in this they had the sup- 
port of the majority of those who wished to honour Vol- 
taire simply as an extraordinary literary phenomenon. 
It seemed more than probable that if these rival displays 
took place the public peace would be seriously compro- 
mised. The Government, however, were not unequal to 
the emergency. Acting in the spirit of M. Gambetta’s 
words—* I feel myself at liberty to be a devotee of the 
Maid of Orleans without ceasing to be an admirer and 
disciple of Voltaire ”—they said that the proposed cere- 
monies might be held within four walls, but that no 
public procession should be made. To this decision they 
firmly adhered, and the result was that in Paris the 
Voltaire Centenary proceedings were limited to a few 
speeches at the Théatre de la Gaité and a representa- 
tion at the Thédtre Frangais of one of his tragedies. 
Nevertheless, the tribute paid to Voltaire on this occa- 
sion was one of which, if the dead have any conscious- 
ness of the actions of the living, he may well have 
been proud. Victor Hugo, who many years ago 
described the great sceptic as “ce singe de génie,” 
but who altered that opinion on ascertaining 


the nature of the influence which his writings 












had had on the course of French history, was 
in the chair, and the speeches delivered at the meet- 
ing were characterised by unlooked-for sobriety and 
good taste, The main purport of these speeches will be 
found in another column. The speakers, it will be seen, 
confined their attention in a great measure to Voltaire’s 
crusade against the Church, his generous exertions in 
the cases of Calas and Labarre, and the general effect 
which he produced on the age in which he lived. The 
dramatist, the historian, the epic poet, the polished man 
of society were almost lost sight of, but in the evening, 
when the performance at the Théatre Francais was given, 
a good opportunity was afforded ofremaking the acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire in the first of these characters. The piece 
played was Zaire, and of the appropriateness of the 
choice there can be no doubt, Many would have liked 
to see Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, the Clairon and the 
Dumesnil of the stage in our own day, appear as Mérope, 
or Semiramis, or _Idamé, but on such an occasion neither 
of the tragedies to which these characters belong would 
have had so much interest as Zaire. This play was 
written in 1732, four years after Voltaire returned from 
England, and when the impression left upon his mind 
by what he had seen and heard in that country was 
still very deep, The story was suggested by the Othello 
of Shakspere, and some fine pleas for religious toleration 
are put into the mouth of the heroine. This considera- 
tion, joined to the compactness of the play and Mdlle. 
Bernhardt’s reappearance as Zaire, ensured the success 
of the performance, and as Monseigneur Dupanloup 
owes much to existing tolerance he might well modify 
his opinion of the man who first rendered such. tolerance 
possible. 





LOUIS XI. AT THE LYCEUM. 


nn oe ed 


N the current number of the University Magazine 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins dwells at some length on the 
merits of the latest impersonation of Louis XI. No 
effort of Mr. Irving’s, he says, has evoked so undoubtful 
a recognition from the higher critical organs of the 
Press. Old objections have slipped to one side on this 
occasion, and the actor’s flag floats over the critical 
stronghold without any effort being exerted to tear it 
down. His Louis XI. is a histrionic towr de force such 
as we of these latter days are seldom allowed to see. 
Standing on ground trodden by at least one English 
actor of note before him, he has nevertheless evolved a 
new creation. Old critical play-goers have gone to the 
Lyceum, clinging with fond affection to memories still 
vivid of Charles Kean’s performance; expecting, nay, 
determined, to be faithful to past recollections. And 
yet they have left the theatre willing converts to the 
dramatic gospel according to Irving. But not without 
a preliminary pang has their well-preserved allegiance 
been renounced, else might we deem their fresh en- 
thusiasm valueless. One such venerable spectator sat 
next us on the occasion of our second visit to Mrs. 
Bateman’s theatre. Not a few critics have asserted 
with dogmatic brevity that this is Mr. Irving’s 
supremest study. A little thought should have con- 
vinced them of the injustice underlying this apparent 
eulogium. We cannot in this instance compare the 
actor with himself or with any of his previous imper- 
sonations. The lines of division between the French 
monarch and the characters which Mr. Irving has 
hitherto assumed are distinct and impassable. It would 
indeed be not unprofitable to place side by side the two 
types of royalty with which he has familiarised us ; 
to contrast the English Charles with the French Louis ; 





but only as evidence, which we scarcely need, of the 
actor’s extraordinary power of self-identification with the 
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part he plays. But although critical justice places 
this performance on a pinnacle of its own, it is essen- 
tially the outcome of all that the actor has done before. 
The value of a long apprenticeship to the histrionic art 
has never been shown more clearly than in the case of 
Mr. Irving’s Louis XI.. As drawn for us by Dela- 
vigne, his Most Christian Majesty is what the 


Germans call a many-sided man; embodying in 


his royal person more incongruous and conflicting 
elements than exist in his entire Court besides. None 
but a player who in the course of his career had 
identified himself with almost every type of human 
nature, and who possessed not merely the trained 
acquirements of an actor, but the conceptive power in 
a very high degree, could invest the character with 
that individuality which stamps it a distinct creation. 
We have been told more than once within the past few 
weeks that it is a part which a clever actor of melo- 
drama might render easily effective ; but the assertion 
evinces an inability to conceive the width of the gulf 
which would divide so minute and varied a performance 
as Mr. Irving’s from the effort of a mere melodramatic 
actor skilled in the “ business ” and clap-trap of the 
stage. In the character of Louis almost more than 
in any other, Mr. Irving is acting for the critic alone. 
This is singularly evinced by the manner in which the 
majority of the audience receive many of his most 
delicate conceptions. Passages that should be listened 
to in silence are greeted with laughter or applause. In 
this performance, probably, we have a foreshadowing of 
the tragedy of the future; a tragedy rather of motives 
than of actions. It isa finished specimen of the new 
school of acting, whose apostle Mr. Irving is, and 
whose characteristics may be described as naturalness, 
intellectuality, intensity. The play itself is of a type 
with which we are now little familiar. Possessing 
neither plot, action, nor female interest, it is rather a 
study of psychology than a play, properly so called. 
Before the eyes of the audience the author lays bare the 
“leprous soul” of a pitiful creature, whose centre of 
love is self; who clings passionately to life for life’s 
sake only ; who shuns with jealous fear his closest 
attendants, his own son most of all. There is a power 
of cunning and intellect in him, too, which raises the 
tyrant above the retinue of courtiers who dread him, 
adding the terror of a Mephistopheles to the grotesque- 
ness of a mountebank. His Majesty is, moreover, a 
subtle actor, comedian as well as diplomatist: and this 
constitutes no small difficulty in the truthful presen- 
tation of the character upon the stage, the player 
having to embody a king who is himself playing a 
part almost the whole time that he is before us. 
Between the Louis XI. of Charles Kean and of Henry 
Irving there are several points of contact. Kean played 
the part well—so well that he made converts of many 


of his critics, who theretofore had persistently declared . 


that they could see nothing in his acting. But just 
where Irving’s excellence begins, Kean’s fell short. 
Kean could act Louis admirably, but he could not be 
Louis. He could give a thoroughly dramatic rendering 
of it, bringing out sharply the dramatic points, de- 
claiming well the dramatic speeches. He could rate 
his courtiers soundly, and wheedle his people amu- 
singly, and he played the chamber scene with real 
power. Farther than this, however, Kean could not 
go. His humour was essentially stolid. He lacked 
both variety and subtlety. He could not alternate 
his moods in an instant. His voice was stubborn 
and inflexible, and he lacked the gift of sar- 
castic utterance which Irving possesses in a pe- 
culiar degree. He could not speak with a look, a 
smile, a gesture ; nor had he the mimetic talent which 
so distinguishes Irving, and which belongs essentially 
to the Louis of the play. He could neither identify 
himself in imagination with the man Louis, nor even, 
if formed, could he give outward expression to such 





a conception. In a word, Kean’s performance was solid 
and regular, Irving’s is subtle and intense. Kean was 
uniformly dramatic, Irving is passionately natural. 
In the outward appearance of the King, as he makes 
his first entry in the second act, the keynote of the 
character is struck. Instantly the attention is arrested 
to the central figure of the King, lean and withered, 
dressed in a shabby green hunting-suit, the cap covering 
the closely cropped head garnished with a row of little 
leaden images. But the eyes of the audience never 
wander from the countenance; here is the true index 
to the character, and natural truthfulness of expression 
has never been more admirably assisted by artificial 
skill in make-up. The cheeks are sunken and yellow, 
the skin appears all dry and cracked, the jaws drooping 
and toothless, the eyes sharp and cunning, the mouth 
thin and cruel. The scene with the envoy is an excel- 
lent illustration of the way in which Mr. Irving sustains 
the individuality of a character, and continues acting 
it without speaking. During the long speeches of 
Nemours, the King lolls negligently on the throne, 
carelessly swinging one foot, as he listens unmoved to 
the Duke’s recital, purposely fixing his gaze anywhere 
but on the speaker’s face. The affair of the glove, 
when the old man evinces a momentary touch of soft- 
ness at the Dauphin’s bravery, becoming again the next 
instant the father jealous of his son’s popularity, calls 
up a fine stroke of acting. In the interview with the 
headsman which closes the second act, Mr. Irving re- 
ceives intelligent support, and produces a masterly 
effect. The hideous changes of the King’s face as he 
prompts Nemours’ assassination “ in some lonely wood,” 
giving place at the sound of the Angelus to a ghastly 
effort at saintliness of-expression, and returning in a 
moment to the arrangement of the murder, are amongst 
the finest points in the play. In the second act, the 
gradual change in the King’s countenance, from half- 
amused incredulity at the recital of the peasants’ 
troubles to fear and rage as the clown unconsciously 
foreshadows his own remorseful ending, leading up to 
the paroxysm of rage in which he seizes the luckless 
wight by the throat, are especially noteworthy. The 
scene with the buxom wife is overdrawn; but the inter- 
view with Marie, in which Louis worms from her the 
secret of her lover’s name, is good in its simulation of 
gallantry and tenderness, contrasting sharply with the 
final scenes of the act, where the King gives vent to 
his delight at the announcement of the death of 
Charles. The fretfulness of the old man under his 
bodily pain, and the general air of nervous debility, are 
conveyed in a few subtle touches in the earlier portion 
of the fourth act. The reception by Louis of Coitier’s 
tidings of the escape of Nemours is the first striking 
point; the choking, inarticulate rage bursting out into 
its climax and then dwindling away into a querulous 
whine, shows the perfect consistence and truthfulness of 
the actor’s conception of the character. We may note, 
too, the rapid alternations of tone during the confession 
to the priest. But the finest thing in this act is the 
short speech to the leaden image in his cap, where 
Louis, left, as he thinks, alone, crouches over the fire, 
hugging his knees, and praying absolution from his 
patron saint for the “ one little sin” he “hopes to do 
this night.” The air of abstraction from everything 
around, the wheedling smile on his face, as the old man 
rocks himself to and fro, bribing his ‘ dearest Lady ” 
to let him crush his foe, are in the best style of natural 
acting. The scene with Nemours loses power and har- 
mony from the incompetence of the actor who sustains 
that part. Nor is Mr. Irving seen at his best here. 
Physical exhaustion is apparent when the actor calls 
upon himself for a supreme effort at the moment 
when Louis is crouching under the dagger of Nemours. 
The terror of the King becomes almost hysterical as he 
writhes on the ground, clutching convulsively at any- 
thing within his reach. But the scene closes with 
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effect as Louis, making frantic cuts at the air, his 
features rigid with fright, falls swooning into the arms 
of the headsman. The entire fifth act is occupied with 
the death upon the stage of Louis. Nothing is strained, 
nothing is exaggerated. From the moment that the 
King appears, dressed in his royal robes and feebly 
grasping his sceptre, we see that his moments are num- 
bered. The face is ghastly white, the eyes dull and 
glassy, the lands of a livid colour. Slowly and regu- 
larly the signs of death succeed each other. The sight 
fails; he cannot see his barber nor his headsman a few 
yards from him. The intellect wanders; memory is 
gone; he forgets, as he calls for Coitier, that he has 
sentenced him to death. Then follow choking sensa- 
tions, gasps for breath, and acute spasms, succeeded by 
a stupor in which the attendants believe him dead. A 
momentary return to life, and Louis, just staggering to 
his feet, places a chill finger on the shoulder of the 
Dauphin, who holds the crown, and then, with a heavy 
forward movement, falls prone to the ground. ‘No 
more subtle study than this,” says Mr. Hopkins in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ has been presented on the stage.” 





WILKES BOOTH’S DIARY. 





\7 HEN Booth was captured his diary was found 

beside him. He had kept a faithful record to 

the last moment. This diary was deposited in the 

Department of Justice, and is now there. I make the 
following extracts :— 

Aprit 14.—Friday, the Ides. Until to-day nothing was ever 
thought of sacrificing to our country’s wrongs, For six months 
we had worked to capture. But, our cause being almost lost, 
something decisive and great must be done. But its failure was 
owing to others who did not strike for their country with a heart. 
I struck boldly, and not as the papers say. I walked with a firm 
step through a thousand of his friends, was stopped, but pushed 
on. <A Colonel was at hisside. I shouted “Sic semper!” before 
I fired. In jumping broke my leg. I passed all his pickets, rode 
sixty miles that night, with the bone of my leg tearing the flesh 
at every jump. I can never repent it. Though we hated to kill, 
our country owed all her troubles to him, and God simply made 
me the instrument of his punishment. 

The country is not what it was. This forced Union is not 
what I have loved. I care not what becomes of me. I have no 
desire to outlive my country. The night before the deed I wrote 
a long article and left it for one of the editors of the Nationa 
Intelligence, in which I fully set out our reasons for our proceed- 
ings. He or the South. 

Frinay, 21st.—After being hunted like a dog through swamps, 
woods, and last night being chased by gunboats till I was forced 
to return, wet, cold, and starving, with every man’s hand against 

‘me, I am here in despair. And for why? For doing what 
Brutus was honoured for—what made Tell a hero. And yet I, 
for striking down a greater tyrant than they ever knew, am 
looked upon as a common cut-throat. My act was purer 
than either of theirs. One hoped to be great himself; the 
other had not only his country but his own wrongs to 
avenge. I hoped for no gain; I knew no private wrong. 
I struck for my country and that alone; a country 
groaned beneath this tyranny and prayed for this end. 
And yet, now behold the cold hand they extend to me. God 
cannot pardon me if I have done wrong. Yet I cannot see any 
wrong except in serving a degenerate people. The little, the very 
little, I left behind to clear my name the Government will not 
allow to be printed. So ends all. For my country I have given 
up all that makes life sweet and holy, brought misery upon my 
family, and am sure there is no pardon in the heavens for me since 
man condemns me so. I have only heard what has been done 
(except what I did myself), and it fills me with horror. God, try 
and forgive me, and bless my mother. To-night I will once more 
try the river, with the intention to cross, though I have a greater 
desire and almost a mind to return to Washington, and 
in & measure clear my name, which I feel I can do. I do 
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not repent the blow I struck. I may before my God, but 
not to man. I think I have done well, though I am abandoned 
with the curse of Cain upon me, when, if the world knew my 
heart, that one blow would have made me great, though I did 
desire no greatness. To-night I try to escape these bloodhounds 
once more. Who can read his fate? God’s will be done. I have 
too great a soul to die like a criminal. Oh, may He, may He 
spare me that and let me die bravely! I bless the entire world, 
I have never hated or wronged any ene. This last was not a 
wrong, unless God deems it so, and it is with Him to damn or 
bless me. And for this brave boy Harold with me, who often 
prays (yes, before and since) with a true and sincere heart, was 
it crime in him? If so, why can he pray the same? I do not 
wish to shed a drop of blood, but I must fight the course. “Tis all 
that’s left me. 


These were the last words he recorded. 

What a picture is here presented of the state of 
mind under which the great criminal laboured! How 
he still seems to have tried to keep up the delusion 
that he had performed an heroic act! Not even to 
himself would he admit the pangs of remorse. Evi- 
dently he felt that he scarcely dared to plead for 
forgiveness. His prayer was answered that he might 
meet his fate bravely. Hunted like a wild beast, he 
sought refuge in a barn, refusing to surrender even 
after having been wounded. He defended himself to 
the last, and cheated his captors out of the triumph of 
being taken to Washington alive. The Secretary of 
War saw fit to invest the death and burial of Booth 
with mystery, so that for several years it was not 
known where the body was buried. The commonly- 
received story at that time was that, after the remains 
were brought to Washington, the’Secretary examined 
them, had the head cut off, the body mutilated, and 
then caused weights to be attached to the feet, and the 
mangled remains conveyed to the deepest part of the 
river, and there sunk fathoms deep. This report was 
not denied until the old arsenal was destroyed, when 
the families of Booth, Mrs. Surratt, and the others who 
were hung for being accessories to the conspiracy, were 
notified that they would be permitted to remove the 
bodies. Wilkes Booth lies in the family burying- 
ground at Baltimore. The bullet which killed Mr. 
Lincoln, and the bullet which was extracted from the 
head of Wilkes Booth, are both among the curiosities 
of the Medical Museum in this city. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_+— 
A SCHOOL OF ACTING. 

To the Editor of THe TuHEartre. 
I HAVE just read your able article on the Shakspere memorial, 

and thoroughly approve of your comments on it. 
The article suggested to me, and no doubt to bey others, 

some of the uses it might be put to, viz.:— 

1. To be made a school of acting in all its seams. 

2. Let it be governed by a committee formed from well-known 
authors, actors, and able dramatic critics. 

3. Let certain, but not excessive fees be charged for tuition, 
with an engagement guaranteed on leaving. The course to extend 
for two or more years. 

4. Let there be, say, at least four dramatic performances yearly, 
to test the progress and ability of the actor. 

4 (continued). Also that capable dramatic critics shall be present 
to report on the acting, and shall submit their critiques to the 
committee. 

5. That certificates or diplomas shall be given, signed by men 
of known worth in the profession. This would serve as a creden- 
tial to London managers, who would in all probability prefer to 
engage him or her in preference to others not possessing such cer- 
tificates. 

6. That to support such a school, on one day and night in the 
year, there be two performances given by every prosperous theatre 
in London and the provinces, the receipts of which shall be devoted 
to the School. A. C. C. 
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Bills of the Play. 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), June 5, 
IL TROVATORE. 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Thursday, June 6, 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 
Mdlle. Mantilla and Signor Gayarre. 
Friday next, June 7, 
LOHENGRIN. 

Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Saturday next, June 8, 
AIDA 


Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Thursday, June 6, 
Subscription night (in lieu of Saturday, 
July 20). 

RUY BLAS. 
Madlle. Caroline Salla and Sig. Campanini. 
Friday next, June 7, 
FAUST. 

Madame Etelka Gerster, Madame Trebelli, 
Signors Campanini, Del Puente, and Rota. 
Saturday next, June 8, 

LA TRAVIATA, 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 


At 8.15, 
A CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, G. F. de 
Vere, H. B. Conway, George Holland, H. 
Crouch, F. Everill, R. Rivers, H. Rivers ; 
Mesdames Marion Terry, Nellie Mortimer, 
E. Thorne, Jenny Ashley, &c. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE. 
Miss Fanny Leslie and Mr. Harry Jackson. 
To-morrow, at 7.45, 
ELFINELLA. 











Miss Heath, supported by Messrs. C.' 


Warner, W. Rignold, Howard Russell, 
Thorne, &c.; Misses Dolores Drummond, 
M. Illington, M. Milton, C. Coote, Red- 
cliffe, &c. 

RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 

THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Martz 
Winton (Mrs. Bancrort). 


t 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Cla ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz, 








LYczUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTEMAN. 


At 7.30, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 


At 8, 
LOUIS XI. 
(The Last Night.) 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews,. &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Mr. Henry Irving will appear in the 
character of ‘‘ Vanderdecken” on Saturday, 
June 8th. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLiiInesHEAD. 
Original cast. 
At 7.30, 
SOLD AGAIN. 


At 8, 
RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs. Royce, Fawcett, Warde; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 

At 9.30, 

LITTLE DON CASSAR DE BAZAN. 

Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia; Messrs. 

Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvILtzE, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXENS. 
Mr. Pateman and Miss Stanley 
At 8.15, 
BELPHEGOR. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Forbes 
Robertson, Pateman, Yarnold, Warren, 
Harmond, Bauer, Elwood, and Henry 
Neville; Misses Stanley, Cranston, May, 
Rimbault, Katie Ryan and Leighton. 

A 





+ 10.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 7.45, 
OUR CLUB. 

Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 

At 10.20, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 





Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell; Mesdames 


Sanger, Venne, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager es D’OyiEy Carrz. 


t 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, ower, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, Jessie 
Bond, Everard, &c. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and S. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A. Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


Re rALtTyY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 





NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan 
E. H. Brooke, Oarne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington,and C. Duvernay. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D, James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with - 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomag Thorne, 
Bernard, C, W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Oicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, £c. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.30, 
FLIRTATION, 
At 8.30, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
E. Meyrick, Johnstone, Vivian, Clifton, and 
Stammers. 








(\RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris, 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Katherine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 








OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare, 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


VHE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdlles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner. Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 








HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLaARKsoN’s, 


45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s, 6d. Amateur 





performances attended. 
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@ard Basket, 
ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 
M R. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. (Last Night). 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 
Tragedian.” 
M™ 
Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
LEAMINGTON THIS WEEK. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
Business Manager, T. 8. Amory. 
R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
ME: J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
M R. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
Me: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
R ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
R. BILLINGTON, 
Whit Monday. 

Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
GLOBE THEATRE, every Evening. 
Disengaged at Whitsuntide. 

152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 

On Tour. 

Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 

in consequence of pressing requests 

of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will _—- to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRAL.TO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
R. SOTHERN, 
DION BOUCICAULT. 
London: 826, Regent-street, W. 
and Ireland. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Every Evening. 
R. CRESWICK, 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Miss ELLEN MEYRICK, 

R. HENRY FERRAND. 
to make another Tour of the United States 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 
Address, 28, aa Gardens, St. John’s 

ood 


Pupils in singing received and attended. 


RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 

for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his Few played in Paris. 
The MSS. are revised and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
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Books. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
807, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guineas to any amount, 
according to the supply required, All the best New 
Books, glish, French, and German, immediately 
on ti Prospect , with Lists of New 
Pablicati atis and post free. 
. ** “A Clecrsase Guadgee of Surplus Books offered 
a Bale at 
on &p' 
BOOTH’ 


1: 





— reduced prices, may also be had, 

ication. 

8, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 

307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic, 














“ Who ‘does not weloome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?””— 
Joun BULL. : 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents. 
. The FIRST VIOLIN. Book IV., Chaps. 


2, 3, 4 

. LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 

. PRIMROSE. 

. MEROURY’'S MESSAGE, 

V. MINISTERS and MAXIMS. 
“In Medio Tatissimus Ibis.” 
Charles Ewald, F.8.A. 

. HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 

.OUR OLD ACTORS— RICHARD BUR- 


BADGE. 

. The WOOING of AT.CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap. 

. JET; HER FACE, OR HER FORTUNE. 
By Mra, Edwardes, Author of ‘“ Archie 
Lovell,” &,- Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion.) 

*,* Cases for binding the volames of Temple Bar 

can be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 

each, 


7. Halifax— 
By Alex. 
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& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


hich are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


“LEA &% PERRINS,” 
Which signsture is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine, 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute f»r its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 

Price 3s. 6d,, 78,, 10s, 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s, per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box, Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


a Fragrant, and Durable. Established Eighty 
“Years. 
The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mri 
Erarmas Wilson, says:—‘“ Pears is a name e! ven 
ou the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufactare, and the most agreeable and 
Se —_ i the skin.” 
°) ry mists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Sundbdieo, London, f Xe 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artificisi 
colouring, delicately and wholesomely perfumed, 
it is Soap in its —— form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, dren, or any 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 
as it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible, It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F.R.8., of 
Chemistry, Oxford University, 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
the Safest Aperiont for Dalionte Constitutions: Ledlon 

fest Aperient for cate Constitutions, 
Children, ona Infants, tio ° 




















terrace, Lavender-hill, 8. W. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG AORE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, wnder present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
‘‘ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q. 

LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 

On and after the 25th of Mayr, 

FOUR EX will be added to th 

ast LompON TAGES SS to meet the inarens- 
ing 


space in its advertising columns. 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 
Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Principles, Independent. <It is full of Pungent 
Notes ; Original Articles on the Topics of the Day; 
Impartial Dramatic Criticisms; Literary an 
Gossip Ls and Humorous Notes; s Column for 
the Ladies; Fashions, &c.; and a Serial Novel, 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 


OFFICES; 
Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington,W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

_ Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 

nalties, they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, aid, given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
iracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 

Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on A mE to the Court. 

RLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


7 [HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
; The big aan is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, inclu the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 











DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





Neville for this Drama.— A. 
CHARLES READE, 2, Alberiiemecs 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
the World. By its daily use, freed from infecti di v 





is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


vi blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 








See eT ete a Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)l extant possessing these threefold properties, A boontoevery class. They act on the Stomach, the 


" 8, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these im 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi 


8). 


} ‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
i our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


rtant organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Notz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


Brief ~ 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :-- 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &c. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscripti x 3 i ‘ t Office Orders should be made payable to Wxman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
nnual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance ro ih Holborn, London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 8&1, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, + ded perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE ws SINR BET orcas cecasncasestectsscheneiees < tie 25/- 
PINK i ery choice Old ......ccesccereeeesvoes ” 27I- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 
November, 1877. 


PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 











MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FORSINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 


DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


“«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction,.”’—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d, 


The Pat, Present, and Fature of Turkey. By His Highness Midhat Pasha. 

Small Pox and Compulsory Vaccination, By Sir Thomas Watson. 

The Future of English Women, By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 

The Paw aay of the Greeks as Illustrated by Greek Inscriptions, By C.T. 
enton, 

Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. By Mrs. Clark. 

The Political Destiny of Canada. By Sir Francis Hincks, 

Mr, Froude and the Landlords of Ireland. By th: Knight of Kerry. 

Readjustment of Church and State. By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The Social Origin of Nibilism and Pessimism in Germany, By Dr, Waldstein, 

Recent Science (Supervised by Professor feeg AE 

Liberty in the East and West. By the Right Hon. W. E Gladstone, M,P. 


©. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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